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duce artificial thunder, and similar antics men have endeavored to pro-
duce rain when rain was desired, to secure winds favorable to a journey
by sea, to drive away unwanted clouds, or otherwise to modify the
climate of the region in which they live. Within the last few decades
considerable progress has been made in the making of weather forecasts,
to the end that people may prepare themselves for what is to come; and
in a few instances devices have been developed for tempering mildly ad-
verse weather conditions. Hedges of trees can be planted around fields
to protect crops or herds from wind, breakwaters can be built to protect
shipping from storm-driven seas, and orchards can be protected by stoves
from light frosts. In the main, however, men must adjust to the climate
of the region they inhabit rather than change the climate to suit them-
selves.

Only in travel literature and chamber-of-commerce advertising are
climatic conditions ideal, and every culture necessarily includes some
elements that serve as protection against or correction for the imper-
fections of the climate. The proportion of the total culture that is di-
rected to these ends depends in the first place upon the extent to which
the climate is adverse to human welfare. The cultures of all arctic dwellers
are, for example, devoted in large part to the provision of warm cloth-
ing and heated habitations. Relatively little of any of the cultures of
South Sea islanders, on the other hand, is directed toward clothing, hous-
ing, and other climate-adaptation techniques. Climatic adversity is, how-
ever, always to some extent, and in the modern world to a very large
extent, a matter of social definition. What people will deem physically
uncomfortable and therefore to be corrected depends, within, limits, upon
their cultural standards. It is not climatically imperative for those who
live in southern California to provide themselves with much protection
from the elements, and the aborigines did not bother to do so- The present
inhabitants, however, have very much higher standards of physical com-
fort; and they utilize a considerable variety of devices to protect them-
selves from the modest variations in atmospheric temperature, the occa-
sional rains, and even the glare of the sun.

The extent to which cultural devices will be used to offset climatic
conditions depends also upon the character of the technology and the
level of the arts. A people who preserve their fish or fruits or meat by
drying them in the sun will find cloudiness and high humidity a disad-
vantage to be overcome, whereas a people who lead a hand-to-mouth
existence would be unconcerned about these conditions. When textile
making was a handicraft process, the humidity of the room in which
spinning and weaving were done was of no great importance. But with
the development of mechanized, high-speed spinning and weaving high
humidity was necessary to prevent the breaking of yarns. Thus for no